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treatment — not the technicalities of physical medication. While we must 
acknowledge that the physician to any asylum for the insane confers a favour 
upon his professional brethren by unfolding to them the practical results of his 
experience, it is a question which we candidly think demands consideration, 
whether such information ought not to be conveyed through the appropriate 
publications,—the medical journals. 

Dr. Stribling enjoys one advantage, upon which both he and his patients may 
well congratulate themselves. “We are permitted,” says he, “to retain our 
patients, in the general, as long as we deem their interests to require it.” 
Mark the result. “It has been our custom,” he continues, “to inquire care¬ 
fully, from time to time, after the health of those who were once members of 
our household, and we are gratified to report that, of the whole number dis¬ 
charged as cured, not more than three, so far as we could learn, have relapsed.” 
Premature discharges are the grand evil of most institutions.—According to the 
report, the means for moral treatment at the Staunton Asylum, are altogether 
adequate to the wants of the patients, and Dr. S. apparently presides over a 
very happy household. P. E. 


Art. XIII.— 1 Practical Treatise nf Midwifery. By M. Chailly, Doctor of 
Medicine, and ex-chief of the Obstetric Clinique of the Faculty of Paris, Pro¬ 
fessor of Midwifery, Member of the Society ol Medical Emulation, &c. &c. &c. 
Illustrated with two hundred and sixteen wood cuts. A work adopted by the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. Translated from tire French, and edited 
by Gunning S. Bedford, A. M., M. D., Professor of Midwifery and the Dis¬ 
eases of Women and Children in the University of New York. 8vo. pp. 530. 
New York, 1844. 

It may well be questioned whether the very great multiplication of works on 
midwifery that has taken place within a few years is to the advantage of the 
student. The press has, for some time past, poured forth, with amazing rapid¬ 
ity, a great variety of publications in relation to the obstetric art—from the 
simple manual with its meagre outline of some of the leading principles and 
more important rules of practice, to the profound and erudite treatise in which 
every question connected with thesnbject is duly considered, minutely examined 
in all its bearings, and amply illustrated. From amid this accumulation of 
works it might be supposed that it would be easy for each one interested in the 
progress of obstetrics,—the student just entering upon his task, as well as the 
practitioner fully absorbed in the duties of his profession,—to select the one 
best adapted to his peculiar wants; but, in fact, the very multiplicity and varied 
character of the publications from which his selection is to be made, will be 
very apt to puzzle and mislead. Many of the obstetrical works that have 
been recently issued are unquestionably of the highest order, and admirably 
adapted, either as guides to the learner, or as works of reference for the busy and 
experienced practitioner: but it must not be concealed, that there are others, 
of no remote date, which are of a much more doubtful character, as well in refer¬ 
ence to the authority of the principles and rules of practice taught in them, as to 
their general arrangement and comprehensiveness. 

The work now before us is one of the latest of the practical treatises on mid¬ 
wifery that have been issued. How far, the question may be asked, is it adapted 
to the wants of the student and practitioner? 

The treatise of M. Chailly comes to us with strong claims to our favour¬ 
able notice. It is the production of a highly respectable teacher and prac¬ 
titioner of obstetrics in Paris,—it professes to embody the opinions and rules 
of practice of Paul Dubois, one of the most popular of the French obstetri¬ 
cians, and finally, it bears the authorization of the Royal Council of Public 
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Instruction of the University of France, as a manual to be used “ in the Facul¬ 
ties, in the Schools of Medicine, and in the different courses instituted for 
the instruction of Midwives.” 

The work is certainly an excellent manual for the use of the young stu¬ 
dent, and will prove a useful introduction to the more extended and copious 
treatises on the science of obstetrics generally, or upon one or other of its sub¬ 
divisions. The descriptions of the author are, in most cases, sufficiently clear 
and accurate, and his leading and more important practical directions precise 
and judicious. 

The arrangement adopted by M. Chailly is somewhat different from that pur¬ 
sued by the majority of the writers on obstetrics. Pregnancy is first treated of 
in all its relations; its possible complications, and the means of remedying them 
are then successively considered ; after which follows a similar consideration of 
delivery, in the presentations of the vertex, face, pelvic extremity, and trunk; 
and, finally, the same plan is pursued in relation to the puerperal state, its acci¬ 
dents and diseases. 

“In this way, pregnancy, delivery—subdivided into four presentations—and 
the puerperal period, form undivided parts, in which the accidents and treatment 
are grouped together, then the manipulations cease to be abstractions, and are 
appropriated to each specific case.” 

“This practical arrangement,” M. Chailly remarks, “will enable the accou¬ 
cheur, at one glance, to embrace all the accidents which may occur either during 
pregnancy, in the various presentations of the foetus, or during the puerperal 
period. He will, likewise, have the order in which the indications are to be ful¬ 
filled.” 

“ With this arrangement, the author has been enabled to enter into numerous 
small details, which may appear somewhat tedious to the purely scientific, but 
which will be fully appreciated by the practical accoucheur, and which will be 
valued by the pupils themselves.” 

It is this attention, on the part of M. Chailly, to the minutise of obstetrical 
practice which, in our estimation, particularly adapts the work before us for a 
guide to the young student in his acquisition of the rules of obstetric practice. 
For although “ the small details” alluded to are more easily taught and acquired 
in a course of clinical instruction than through even the most accurate details 
given in books, they are, nevertheless, of sufficient importance to claim some 
attention on the part, more particularly, of the authors of such manuals and trea¬ 
tises as are intended for the use of students who are unfortunately deprived of 
the opportunities for adequate clinical instruction,—which is still, we regret to 
say, the case with a large number in this country. 

While, however, we accord what we believe to be its due meed of praise to 
the treatise of M. Chailly, we cannot subscribe to Ihe extravagant eulogium be¬ 
stowed upon it in the preface of the American editor. It certainly cannot, with 
any degree of propriety, be said to “ combine all that is new and valuable in ob¬ 
stetric science.” The plan of the work is good ; the doctrines it inculcates are, 
in general, accurate; while it contains the minute details of obstetric practice 
in which most other manuals are deficient; nevertheless, it is neither a com¬ 
plete treatise of midwifery, nor does it embrace a full and faithful exposition of 
the views of every authoritative writer on all points connected with the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of the obstetric art; and moreover, were we to enter into a 
more particular examination of each portion of the work, we should feel it our 
duty to call in question the accuracy of some of the views and practical direc¬ 
tions of the author. 

Upon the whole, even for the use of the young student, we should prefer the 
work of Rigby, and for those more advanced we have many in all respects supe¬ 
rior; while, as a work of reference for the practitioner, the treatise of Churchill 
will be found much more full and satisfactory. 

The two hundred and sixteen wood cuts introduced as illustrations of the 
text, and which, the author assures us, he designed himself, are among the most 
clumsy with which wo are acquainted. They certainly do very little credit to 
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the author’s skill as a draftsman ; and, while they are far from being ornamen¬ 
tal, they are, in one or two instances, of very questionable accuracy. We doubt 
whether they will be found to render more intelligible to the student the descrip¬ 
tions and manipulations to which they refer, or to give him very clear ideas of 
the mechanism of labour, or of the mode of applying instruments. 

The notes of the American editor require no particular notice; he might, in 
our opinion, have greatly increased their number, and by so doing have added 
to the value of the work. 

D. F. C. 


Art. XIV. —Second Annual Report of the Legislature, under the Act of March 
1842, relating to the Registry and returns of Births, Marriages and Deaths in 
Massachusetts. For the year ending May Is/, 1843. By John A. Boli.es, Sec¬ 
retary of the Commonwealth. Boston, 1843 : 86 pages, 8vo., with additional 
tables. 

In most of the European governments, it is required that exact returns shall 
be made of the marriages, births and deaths, which take place not only in the 
larger cities, but in every section of the country. These, when collated by 
the several officers appointed and paid for the purpose, have placed us in posses¬ 
sion of the most exact information in regard to the movements of population 
from year to year in different locations, as those are affected by the various 
favourable and unfavourable circumstances to which humanity is exposed. Exact 
knowledge has thus, within a comparatively few years, been substituted for 
speculation and uncertainty, which has led to the enactment of many sanitary 
ordinances and regulations highly advantageous to the public. 

With a very few exceptions, no provisions exist in the United States, out of 
the large cities, for ascertaining the exact number of deaths, births and mar¬ 
riages. Consequently, the amount of these at any time occurring in the rural, 
or great mass of population, cannot be estimated, and thus no means exist which 
admit of comparisons being drawn between the movements of population in 
town and country, or in distant places. So far as we know, Massachusetts is 
the first of the states to set about correcting this deficiency. In so doing, she 
deserves all praise, as well as for the intelligence displayed by her legislators in 
effecting numerous other important objects, among which we may refer to the 
able geological, agricultural, and trigonometrical surveys, including botanical, 
zoological, and entomological investigations upon all the objects of natural history 
found within the borders of the commonwealth. The report upon “destructive 
insects,” so ably accomplished by Dr. Harris, of Boston, comprises, of itself, 
nearly four hundred octavo pages. When the states generally shall have fol¬ 
lowed the enlightened example of Massachusetts, an amount of data will be 
amassed, from which the most interesting results must be drawn. 

The Act of the Commonwealth passed in 1842, '‘relating to the registration 
and returns of Births, Marriages and Deaths,” makes it the duty of the Secre¬ 
tary of State to prepare and furnish to the town (township) clerks blank forms 
of returns, in accordance with the details of the act, and to accompany these 
forms with the needful explanations and instructions; and generally to do what¬ 
ever may be requisite to carry out the objects and provisions of the several laws 
relating to this matter. The annual return must be made by the several clerks 
during the month of May, under a penalty of ten dollars for neglect. The re¬ 
vised statutes bind citizens to make returns to the clerks of all births, marriages 
and deaths. The form of record of marriages includes the date of marriage, 
names of the groom and bride, ages of each, colour of each, and town (town¬ 
ship) to which each belonged at the date of marriage. This form of record of 
births, includes the Christian name and surname of child, names of parents, sex 



